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THE BARTON SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 


give an adequate idea of the value of the Shakespearian 
Sj collection in the Boston Public Library. In the follow- 
——_ ing sketch I shall confine myself to the different editions 
of Shakespeare’s works, and say nothing in regard to the immense - 
collection of Shakespeariana. 

Students who desire a minute knowledge of what we have in that 
department are referred to the Catalogue published by order of the 
Trustees in 1878. This is a large octavo of two hundred and twenty- 
seven pages, and is a complete exhibit of what we had at that date, 
including the whole of the Barton Shakespeare Library and our own 
miscellaneous collections on that subject. 

During the ten years that have elapsed since that appeared, it has 
been the policy of the Trustees to add the most desirable editions, as 
they came from the press, and to purchase, as opportunity offered, 
such old and valuable impressions as we lacked. In this manner we 
have kept our collection up with the times, both in Shakespeare and 
in the publications illustrative of his works. 

A hasty examination shows that we have above thirteen hundred 
different editions, including in that number not merely his collected 
works, but also the separate issues of plays and poems, everything 
that could be called, bibliographically, a distinct edition. These cover 
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about three centuries, from 1598, the date of our oldest edition, down 
to the current year 

The treasures gathered by the late Thomas Pennant Barton, between 
the years 1830 and 1865, and purchased from his widow in 1878, are 
by far the most valuable portion of our Library, it being especially rich 
in early quartos, and having all the folios, which are really the crite- 
rion by which to judge of the value of a Shakespearian library for 
critical use. 

These quartos, as most of your readers know, are single plays, many 
of them published in Shakespeare’s lifetime, and, as a rule, poorly 
printed and on poor paper. The common price was about a sixpence 
each, but within a few years fifteen hundred dollars have been paid 
for a single play. The prices usually run well up among the hun- 
dreds now, such is the competition among collectors. 

No library, public or private, has a complete set, even such collec- 
tions as those of the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, being more or less incomplete. It should 
- be remembered, too, that in the case of several of the plays there are 
no quartos, the first impression being that in the folios of 1623. Those 
in the Barton Library are good copies, some uncut, and nearly all 
elegantly bound by the best modern binders. 

The following is, I think, a complete list of the early quartos col- 
lected by Mr. Barton :— 

Hamlet, 1611, 1637, and an undated edition in regard to which 
critics vary in their estimate; 1 Henry IV, 1622, 1632, 1639; Henry V, 
1608; Henry VI, 1619; True Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Yorke, 
1600; King John, 1611, 1622; King Lear, 1608, 1655; Love's 
Labour’s Lost, 1631; Merchant of Venice, 1600, two different edi- 
tions, 1637, two copies; Merry Wives of Windsor, 1619, 1630; 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 1600, two editions; Much Ado About 
Nothing, 1600; Othello, 1622, 1630, 1655; Richard II, 1598, 1615, 
1634; Richard III, 1634, two copies; Romeo and Juliet, an early 
undated edition, and 1637; Taming of the Shrew, 1631, two copies; 
Titus Andronicus, 1611; Of the “spurious” plays we have the fol- 
lowing: Pericles, 1609, 1619, 1630 (two editions), 1635; Sir John 
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Oldcastle, 1600; The Puritaine, 1607; Yorkshire Tragedy, 1619; 
Fair Eve, 1631, two copies; The Birth of Merlin, 1662; Two Noble 
Kinsmen, 1634; Mucedorus, 1618, 1619, 1639, 1663, 1668; Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, 1626, 1631. Of reprints and fac-similes we have 
a large number, though I regret to say that our set of Ashbee is 
very incomplete. Our file of Griggs reproductions is complete as 
far as published, and of common type reprints we probably have 
nearly all. 

Of the first folio, published in 1623, we have a very fine copy of 
the original edition, to which, as well as to the rest of Mr. Barton’s 
library, Mr. Richard Grant White had access while preparing his 
edition of Shakespeare. Mr. Barton privately printed a description 
of this copy, which is the fullest printed record of the condition of 
this famous book ever made. There are also in our library copies of 
the E. and J. Wright reprint of 1807, the Vernon and Hood of 1808, 
the Booth of 1862-64, the photolithographic of 1866, the reduced 
fac-simile of 1876, and the Edinburgh of 1883. Of the second 
impression, issued in 1632, we have two fine copies, one known as the 
Stanley, afterwards the Heber, the other the Utterson. Of the third, 
the library has two specimens, one dated 1663, the other 1664. The 
fourth, issued in 1685, is a fine large copy, with broad margins and in 
excellent preservation. 

There was no edition published between 1685 and 1709, when 
Nicholas Rowe issued one in six volumes, remarkable as the first 
octavo, the first illustrated, and the first edited edition. The Barton 
copy is a beautifully clean one, and has the “ piratical” seventh vol- 
ume issued by Curll. Between 1709 and 1800 we have forty-two 
editions, several of which are somewhat imperfect. Of these only 
the most important can be mentioned. An interesting one is that of 
1723-25, edited by Alexander Pope, attractive for the beauty of the 
typography, but otherwise of little value. An exceedingly interesting 
companion volume to this edition is a “ presentation” copy of the rare 
original edition of Pope’s Dunciad, printed in 1728, in which Lewis 
Theobald is the hero, “the dunce par excellence.” He gained this 
somewhat doubtful honor on account of a slighting reference to Pope’s 
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edition in his “Shakespeare Restored.” The most important editions 
we have, before the appearance of the Johnson in 1765, are the Theo- 
bald of 1733, with its reprints of 1740 and 1757; the Pope and 
Warburton of 1747; the Capell of 1760-68; the Hanmer of 1743- 
44, 1747, 1770-71. 

The first “variorum” was that of Samuel Johnson, published in 
1765, founded, however, upon the Pope and Warburton of 1747, and 
reprinted in 1768, with no apparent change, so far as I can see. This 
has been the basis of almost numberless editions since. The preface, 
especially, seems to ‘have been a favorite with the editors, and was 
reprinted in nearly all the editions published during the fifty years 
following its first appearance. 

In 1773 Johnson’s edition, revised by George Steevens, appeared, 
and became at once the standard. It was reprinted in 1778, in 1785 
edited by Isaac Reed, and also in 1793. These four, known as the 
first, second, third and fourth editions of Johnson and Steevens, are 
all in our collection, in prime condition. 

Of the other impressions of this century, I can mention only the 
Bell of 1785-88, the Malone of 1790 and 1792, and the first Amer- 
ican edition, published in 1795-96 in Philadelphia. 

The period from 1800 down to the present writing is covered in our 
collection by just one hundred and fifty different editions. Of these 
the rarest and most interesting are the following: the first, second and 
third Boston impressions, published in 1802-4, 1807, 1810-12; the 
Boydell of 1802; the fifth, sixth, and seventh editions of the Johnson 
and Steevens, issued in 1803, 1813, and 1821; the Philadelphia of 
1809, in seventeen volumes; the Scott and Lockhart of 1825, of 
which only Vols. II, III, and IV are in existence; the various edi- 
tions of Knight, Valpy, Collier, Singer, Verplanck, White, Halli- 
well, including his folio in sixteen huge volumes, Dyce, Staunton, 
Clarke and Wright, and other less prominent names. 

There is no space to mention the interesting editions of the separate 
plays to be found in the Barton Library, but the following list of 
Hamlets will show the thoroughness with which Mr. Barton followed 
out his plan of securing everything within his reach, The other 
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plays were illustrated in the same manner, though, of course, the liter- 
ature of Hamlet is vastly more extensive than that of any other play. 
The 1603 quarto is represented by two of the forty lithographic fac- 
similes made at the expense of the Duke of Devonshire, the Griggs 
fac-simile, the reprints of 1825, 1860, and those in the Cambridge 
and the Furness editions of Shakespeare’s works. Of the 1604 quartos, 
we have one of the forty fac-similes made by order of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Griggs fac-simnile and the 1860 reprint. Of the 1605, 
we have one of the twenty-six copies of the Ashbee and Dangerfield 
fac-similes. ‘Our 1611 quarto is an original. It was reprinted by 
George Steevens in his “‘Twenty Plays.” We have another quarto, 
undated, in regard to which critics fail to agree. These are followed 
by editions of 1637, 1676, 1683, 1695, 1703 (two editions), 1734, 1736, 
1761, 1773, and the very rare Boston edition of 1794. The differ- 
ent impressions since 1800 number fifty-nine. In the above enume- 
ration several that did not belong to Mr. Barton have been included. 
In our Catalogue of 1878 more than two hundred titles of works 
illustrative of the above play are given. Thus far reference has been 
made only to impressions in the English language. 

Of translations, more or less complete, into other languages, the 
library possesses Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, French, Friesic, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Plattdeutsch, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Swedish and Welsh versions. By far the most 
numerous, as well as the best, are the German, of which we have the 
first translation, that of Wieland in 1762, the first of Schlegel in 
1797, revised by Tieck in 1825, and republished again and again since. 
The Portuguese version is by Dom Luiz, king of Portugal, and was 
presented by the translator. Of versions in oriental languages we 
have never attempted to procure any, as they would be of no practi- 
cal value, merely curiosities. 

The above very unsatisfactory sketch will suffice to show that stu- 
dents of Shakespeare in Boston have all that can reasonably be asked 
for in their studies, guided, as they may be, by the advice of such 
scholars as Henry A. Clapp and William J. Rolfe. 

ARTHUR Mason Knapp. 








THE FOOL IN LEAR. 


emia LAR, Macheth, and Othello are Shakespeare’s three greatest 
: tragedies. In dignity, in energy, in pathos, they are 
superior to all the other works of his prodigious and 
multiform genius. Of these, Lear is the most tragical. 
In Macbeth and Othello some of the heroic characters survive, and 
enter upon long careers of prosperity and honor. Malcolm, the son 
of Duncan, at the settlement which follows the death of Macbeth, 
ascends the lineal Scottish throne, with Macduff as his chief sup- 
port and counsellor. The gentle Cassio, after the suicide of Othello, 
succeeds to the peaceful rule of Cyprus. But in Lear the tragedy is 
complete, in all its deeper and its minor parts. There is none saved ; 
no, not one. Lear, the aged and infirm victim of filial heartlessness, 
ingratitude, and cruelty; Regan and Goneril, his heartless, ungrate- 
ful and cruel daughters; the loving Cordelia, the noble Gloster, 
Edmund the bastard, the weak and credulous Cornwall, all the good 
and honorable characters, and all the male and female villains in the 
play, die at its tragic close. So comprehensive a scene of terror, 
blood, murder and despair can be seen on no stage but that where 
Lear is performed. 

A professional clown appears conspicuously in the gloomy tragedy 
of Lear, but none appears in Macbeth nor in Othello. This clown had 
been a fool in King Lear’s court, and followed him into exile, wear- 
ing the coxcomb which had been the badge of his clownish office. 

Fool. [To Kent.] Nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou’lt 
catch cold shortly. There, take my coxcomb. .. If thou follow him 
thou must needs wear my coxcomb.—I, iv, 112. 

This bit of red flannel, cut on one edge in a rounded form, and 
notched so as to resemble the comb of a cock, attached to the cap of 
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the court-fool, as the emblem of his character and service, secured 
him immunity in his antics, his buffooneries, his intemperate coarse- 
ness and looseness of tongue in general, and in his satirical speech 
when he made free with his master and with others of high rank nad 
dignity. He was a chartered libertine in folly and impertinence. 
In Lear, the Fool berates the discrowned king for having abdicated 
his throne and power, and fur having given his kingdom to his two 
graceless daughters, disinheriting his other daughter, who was the 
best of the three. 


Fool.— Give me an egg, Nunele, and I’ll give thee two crowns. 

Lear. — What crowns shall they be? 

Fool. — Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the middle, and eat up the 
meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou clovest thy crown i’ the 
middle, and gavest away both parts, thou borest thy ass on thy back, o’er 
the dirt. Thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown when thou gavest thy 
golden crown away. —I, iv, 170. 


It is not probable that Shakespeare introduced the character of the 
Fool in Lear for the purpose of describing in graphic and grotesque 
phrases the idiotic nature of the king’s act, in giving his kingdom to 
Regan and Goneril. It did not need a clown to enter upon the scene 
to render this fact obvious. Lear’s fatuity is gross and palpable from 
the first. Its inception is seen when he forms the plan to give his 
kingdom to his daughters ; it grows upon the apprehension when he 
confirms his generosity to two of them, on their simple lip pledges of 
affection, and disinherits Cordelia because she would not make her 
love the subject of vehement and exaggerated protestation ; it is the 
one feature of the play, from the prologue to the end of the dismal 
scene in which he completes his abdication. The impudent and pre- 
posterous manner in which the fool denounces Lear’s error does not 
add to the force with which the audience is impressed in witnessing 
the play, nor to the effect upon the reader. He does not make Lear’s 
action more intelligible; he does not strengthen the conviction that 
Lear was “a poor weak old man,” impetuous and vain, irascible and 
obstinate ; from first to last, before he was turned out of his own 
castles by his graceless daughters, and afterward. For this object, 
the character would have been a useless creation, and in Shakespeare, 
as in the mechanism of nature, nothing is made in vain. 
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The theory that Shakespeare introduced oddities, absurdities, con- 
ceits and burlesque in his tragic plays for the purpose of affording 
the mind relief from an intense contemplation of their excesses and 
horrors, is a familiar one. It is, however, simply a theory. Shake- 
speare was a great dramatic artist, and knew better. In a tragedy 
there should be no clownish part, simply for its clownishness. It is 
a disagreeable interruption in the nature of a nuisance, for a clown to 
tumble in upon the stage and jingle his bells when 


gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptered pall comes sweeping by. 


The mind does not seek such fantastic relief. It is shocked, not 
rested, by the vile contrast of the trifler in motley with the agonies 
which rend human hearts and plunge a land in mourning. When 
witnessing a tragedy, the mind does not seek diversion, but desires 
that it shall rush with the utmost speed to its utmost conclusion. 
There is anxiety and mental trepidation to know the worst. The 
sense of pity, curiosity, and alarm becomes painful. The sufferings of 
the victims in the play react upon the stimulated sensibilities of the 


audience, who desire to see the end as speedily as it can be reached, 
in the due precedence of events, 


To trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success. 


In Macbeth, the artistic truth that clownishness has no proper 
place in tragedy, is splendidly illustrated. There is no trifling, no 
jesting, no nonsense in Macbeth. The tragedy moves in stately 
order, with the accuracy of legal succession, and with the resistless 
sweep of destiny, from its weird and portentous opening scene to its 
terrible and consummate close. If Shakespeare ever sacrificed good 
taste and good judgment to satisfy the demands of an uncultured age, 
as Shakespearian writers have often alleged, and as he might have 
done in his earlier productions, at least he did not do so in Macbeth. 
In Othello there is, in the opening of the third act, an unimportant 
dash of clownishness, but it passes so quickly that it hardly impairs 
the symmetry of the tragedy. The crisp and ill-natured wit of Iago, 
which runs through the principal scenes, is not clownishness, but is a 
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part of his malign character, and is profoundly consistent with the 
tragic spirit of the play, illustrating, throughout, his brilliant mental 
gifts and his depraved and cruel perversity of heart. If the theory 
could possibly be true that Shakespeare introduced the Fool as a con- 
spicuous character in Lear, for the purpose of affording the mind relief 
from a constant contemplation of its horrors, it is the only one of his 
three greatest tragedies in which he violated so grossly the best rule 
of high dramatic art. The supposition is impossible. It is not in 
the nature of things nor in the possibilities of genius that, after his 
arrival at mature age, after he had reached the glory-smitten summit 
of intellectual greatness, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 
that, after he had realized in the fullness of his years more than the 
gorgeous promise of his youth which he gave in his sonnet: — 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme,—Sonnet IV. 

he should have descended to the sawdust arena, or to that which in 
his age corresponded to the low drivel of the circus in ours, simply 
that he might add wasteful and ridiculous excess to the scenes of a 
tragedy otherwise so awful as that of Lear. 

Still, it is equally impossible that the character of the Fool in Lear 
should have been created without a purpose. Upon the same page 
in the play, with nonsense verses like this: — 


He that has and a little tiny wit, — 
With hey ho, the wind and the rain, — 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


occurs Lear’s execration: — , 


Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 
You owe me no subscription: then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engendered battles ’gainst a head 

So old and white as this. — III, ii, 15. 
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Certainly some object, not perhaps upon the surface, but not far 
beneath it, must have been intended when this character was created, 

A plausible theory can be given. Shakespeare, in his intellect and 
genius, was distinctively a democrat. He did not believe that birth or 
rank constituted the measure of a man’s deservings. He was a 
believer in human manhood. The most complete villains in his 
plays are those in the highest ranks and in the greatest stations. But 
when he portrayed every virtue and every ornament of our com- 
mon human nature, when he adorned virtue with its most attrac- 
tive graces, he presented to us examples from the common walks 
of life, from the poor, the weak, and humble. The qualities of truth, 
of fidelity, of gratitude, of patience, of honor, of affection, of con- 
tinence, of fortitude, which he has presented, have been exemplified 
in those who walked life’s obscure and lowly ways. The gospel of 
Shakespeare, like the gospel of Christ, taught that the noblest virtues 
flourish best and bear their choicest fruit in the soil of poverty. 
This truth is most emphatically taught in the Fool in Lear. The 
daughters of Lear. his officers of rank, the great and noble upon 
whom he had lavished honors and bounties, abandoned him to suffer- 
ing and want, and left him to the peltings of the pitiless storm and 
to the companionship of outcasts. But the witling and slave fol- 
lowed him in his wanderings, lavished upon him the sympathies of a 
wayward heart, made him a shelter from the wind and the lightning, 
was his guide in darkness and vagrancy, and shared the miseries of 
his last vagabond days. The moral may be a common one, but the 
transcendent genius of Shakespeare never rendered a more exalted 
service than when he placed it again before us with such force as it 
possesses in the character of the Fool in Lear. 

E. A. CALKINS. 





VIEWS OF AN UNBELIEVER. 


400M for the Agnostics! It is a good thing to “let your 

4, communications be ‘ yea,’ ‘yea, ‘nay, nay”; but why 
should any man, when asked as to the authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays, be required to answer either Shake- 

speare or Bacon? Why not let him tell the truth, if he wants to, 
by saying, “I do not know?” When I was a small boy, having 
been brought up in the city, one of my great delights during a holi- 
day in the country was to get up a tree. I enjoy it yet, but, being 
stiff in the joints, the trees I now ascend are metaphorical. I have 
been up a tree — therefore enjoying myself — ever since this Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy started, and I have no present intention of 
coming down. Like most people, I was born a Shakespearian. 
That was the faith of my fathers, and I followed it until infidel 
teachers came and aroused doubts in my mind. They did not con- 
vert me to Bacon, but they shook my faith in Shakespeare. I 
became an agnostic and learned to say bravely, “Ido not know,” 
which, according to Herbert Spencer, is the stepping-stone to future 
knowledge — or words to that effect. Of course I realize that the 
combative Shakespearian will tell me that I have no business to doubt; 
that it was all settled long ago; that the man who doubts is lost, and 
all that sort of thing ; yet in trying to be true to the faith that was born 
in me, I find myself inadilemma. If I say that the author was Shake- 
speare, I do not mean the Shakespeare of meagre history — the royster- 
ing Shakespeare who left an unsavory reputation at Stratford, went to 
London, acquired a fortune as play-actor and manager, and, returning 
to Stratford, neglected his literary property to play the usurer in 
dealing with his neighbors! If I accept Shakespeare I am bound 
to reconstruct him, give him an education, send him out on his 
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travels, introduce him to the wits of the day, put him on terms of 
intimacy with the nobility, and, in short, create an ideal character as 
the author of the plays. If on the other hand I turn to Bacon as 
the author, I have a similar difficulty. I have to invest him with 
poetic powers and credit him with a clearness and force of expression 
that I do not find in his acknowledged works, and I have to declare 
that the noblest plays in the English Janguage were written by “the 
meanest of mankind.” As long as ideals have to be constructed, 
whether we call them Shakespeare or Bacon, I prefer to say, “ I do 
not know,” and content myself with looking with curious interest at 
the works of art in this line constructed by other people. In this I 
have no quarrel with either the Shakespearians or the Baconians. I 
am content to let them hug their beliefs and raise no question as to 
their sincerity or their sanity. All I ask is that room be found for 
the agnostics until reason gives them a belief. Your Shakespearian 
or your Baconian enjoys only one side of the controversy ; the agnos- 
tic finds entertainment in both sides, and particularly in the conten- 
tions of the champions. When they fall to, my advice is “take to 


the woods,” and from the upper branches of a tree enjoy the specta- 
cle, though taking no part therein. 


Baruk SIppon. 





A School of Shakespeare. 


For his bounty, 
There was no winter in’t; an autumn ’twas 
That grew the more by reaping, 


—Antony & Cleopatra, V, ii, 86. 


RICHARD III. 


Seg 11 final crop of the dragon’s teeth sown during the Wars 
ai of the Roses was reaped on the field of Bosworth, and 
Sa, «with the fall of Richard himself, the last of that ill 
brood ran his career of violence and blood. Not that 
wars and rumors of wars were gone finally, nor that the hand of the 
deathsman was idle; but the England of Henry VII is no longer 
the England of Richard III, Edward IV, and Henry VI. The 
change that had taken place, during this long period, in the people 
themselves and in their conditions of life will be taken up in another 
paper. 
Richard himself is the play ; he permeates it like an active, subtle 
poison. His character grows inevitably out of the sketch of him 
in the parts of Henry VI, and he fulfils his bad promise made there 
with a vicious and terrible superfluity of development. Those critics 
who are disposed to reject Henry VI as Shakespeare’s work, must 
yield high praise to the unknown artist who took up and carried to 
such a pitch of power in Richard III the delineations of character 
begun in the preceding plays of this series. Most persons still 
believe it was Shakespeare and none other. 
The character of Richard not only lived in tradition as monstrous, 
but in the pages of Sir Thomas More he is described with well nigh 
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the fullness of detail and effectiveness of portraiture that we find in 
the play, and in either case the result is a terrible picture of what 
a human being of great powers may become. Sir Thomas More’s 
words, often quoted already, are worthy of being again repeated : — 


Richard the third sonne, of whom we now entreate, was in witte and 
courage egall with either of them, in bodye and prowesse, for under them 
bothe, little of stature, ill-fetured of limmes, croke backed, his left shoulder 
much higher than his right, hard favoured of visage, and suche as in 
states called warlye, in other menne otherwise, he was malicious, wrath- 
full, curious, and from afore his birth, ever frowarde. It is for trouth 
reported, that the Duches his mother had much adoe in her travaile, 
and that he came into the worlde with his feete forwarde, as menne bee 
borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) also not untoothed, whither 
menne of hatred reporte above the truthe, or elles that nature chaunged her 
course in hys beginning, whiche in the course of his lyfe many things 
unnaturallye committed. Nene evill captaine was he in the ware, as to 
whiche his disposicion was more metely then for peace. Sundrye victories 
hadde he, and sommetime overthrowes, but never in defaulte, as for his own 
persone, either of hardiness or polytike order; free was hee called of dys- 
pence, and sommewhat above hys power liberale, with large giftes hee got 
him unsteadfaste frendeshippe, for whiche he was fain to pil and spoyle in 
other places, and get him stedfaste hatred. He was close and secrete, 
a deepe dissimuler, lowlye of counteynannce, arrogant of heart, outwardly 
coumpinable where he inwardly hated, not letting to kisse whom hee 
thoughte to kyll; despitious and cruell, not for evill will alway, but often 
for ambicion, and either for the suretie or encrease of his estate. Frende 
and foe was much what indifferent, where his advauntage grew; he 
spared no man’s deathe, whose life withstoode his purpose. He slewe 
with his owne handes King Henry the Sixth, being prisoner in the 
Tower, as menne constantly saye, and that without commandements or 
knowledge of the King, whiche would undoubtedly, yf he had entended 
that thinge, have appointed that boocherly office, to some other then his 
owne borne brother. Somme wise menne also weene, that his drifte 
covertly convayde, lacked notin helping furth his brother Clarence to 
his death: whiche hee resisted openly, howbeit somwhat (as menne 
deemed) more faintly then he that wer hartily minded to his welth. And 
they that thus deme, think that he long time in King Edwardes life fore- 
thought to be king in case that the king his brother (whose life he looked 
that evil dyth stunned shorter)shoulde happen to decease (as indede he did) 
while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for theys intente he 
was gladde of his brother’s death, the Duke of Clarence, whose life must 
needes have hindered hym so entendynge, whither the same Duke of 
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Clarence hadd kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or enterprised 
to be kyng himself. But of all this pointe is there no certaintie, and 
whoso divineth uppon conjectures may as wel shote to farre as to shore, 
Howbeit this have I by credible informacion learned, that the selfe nighte 
in which Kinge Edward died, one Mystlebrooke, longe ere mornynge, 
came in greate haste to the house of one, Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecrosse 
strete without Crepulgate; and when he was with hastye rappyng 
quickly letten in, he shewed unto Pottyer that Kynge Edward was 
depared. By my truthe, manne, quod Pottier, then wyll my mayster the 
Duke of Gloucester, be kynge. What caus he hadd so to thynke, harde it 
is to saye, whyther hee, being toword him, anyethinge knewe that hee 
suche thinge proposed, or otherwyse had anye inkelynge thereof: for he 
was not likely tospeak it of noughte. . . . (After the murder of the 
little Princes) King Richard himself, as ye shal hereafter here, slain in 
the fielde, hacked and hewed of his enemies handes, hanged on horseback 
dead, his hare in despite torn and togged lyke a cur dogge. And the mis- 
chiefe that he tooke, within lesse than thre yeares of the mischiefe that he 
dyd. And yet all the meane time spente in much pain and trouble out- 
ward, much feare, anguish, and sorrow within. For I have heard by 
credible report of such as wer secrete with his chamberers, that after this 
abhominable deede done, he never hadd quiet in his minde, hee never 
thought himself sure. When he went abrode, his eyen whirled about, his 
body privily fenced, his hand ever on his dager, his countenance and man- 
er like one alway ready to strike againe, he took ill rest a nightes, lay 
long wakyng and musing, sore weried with care and watch, rather slum- 
bred then slept, troubled wyth fearful dreames, sodainly sommetyme 
starte up, leape out of his bed and runne about the chamher, so was his 
restles herte continually tossed and troubled with the tedious impression 
and stormy remembrance of his abominable dede. . . . (During the 
battle of Bosworth) While the first wardes of the battail had fought so 
manfully, Richard perceived by his spies Henry afar off with a fewe cam- 
paigny of armed men. Afterward comyng nere, Richard knewe him by 
signs and tokens, then beyng inflamed with anger, furiously stroke the 
horse with the spurres and ran out of the one side of the hoste, and like a 
lion ran athym. On the other side Henry, perceiving hym comyng, was 
very desirouse to mete him. Richard at the first settyng forth killed diverse 
that stoode before him, again hethrewe down Henryes banner and William 
Brandon the bearer also, he ran at Cheiny, a man of great might, which 
came for to meet hym, and with great violence overthrewe hym to the 
grounde, and thus he made himself a waie through them for to come to 
Henry. But Henry kept better tacke with hym then his men wood 
have thought, whiche then was almost in despaire of the victory. And 
even at that time to them came William Stanleyto aide them with thre 
thousand men, and even at the very same time the residue of Kyng 
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Richardes men wer put to flight. Then Richard fighting alone in the 
middst of al his exemies was overthrowneand slain. . . Richard might 
(as the fame went) a saved hymself if he would a fled awaie, for those that 
were about him, when thei sawe his men from the beginning fight but 
faintly and that some were ronne awaie to the other part, suspected 
treason and willed hym to flie, and when the matter was manifest that all 
hope of victory was paste, thei brought hym a swift horse. He puttyng 
aside all hope and trust that was in fliyng made (as it was said) this 
answer, that this day he would have either an end of the battail or els of 
his life, suche was his great audacite and manfulness whiche because he did 
se certainly that in this daie he should obtain the kyngdome quietly all daies 
of his life or els lose bothe forever, he entred in amongst theim, as it was 
declared before, intendyng utterly either to lose all or els to win all. And 
so the wretche died, havyng the end that al suche were wont to have, 
whiche in the stede of lawe, honesty and al godliness folowe their owne 
appetite, villainy and all wickednesse. . . . He reigned two years two 
monthes and one daie; he was but of a small stature, havyng but a 
deformed body, the one shoulder was higher than the other, he had a 
shorte face and a cource looke whiche did betoken malice, gyle and 
deceit. And while he did muse upon anythyng standyng, he would bite 
his under lippe continually, whereby a manne might perceive his cruele 
nature within his wretched body strived and chaffed alwaie within hym- 
self, also the dagger whiche he bore aboute hym, he could alwaies be 
choppyng of it in and out. He had a sharpe and pregnaunt witte, subtile 
and to dessimule and fain very mete. He had also a proude and cruell 
mynor, which never went from hym to the hour of his death, whiche he 
had rather suffer by the cruell sworde, though all his compaignie did 
forsake him, then by shamefull flight, he would favoure his life, whiche 
after might fortune, by sicknesse or other condyng punyshmente, shortely 
too perishe. — More’s Life of Richard III. 


For further discussion of the character of Richard in history see 
Green, Hume, and Mackintosh’s History of England ; and for dis- 
cussion of Shakespeare’s Richard see Hudson, Dowden, Gervinus, and 
the able’ and interesting discussion by Kuno Fischer, Shakespeare's 
Charakterent-wicklung Richards III. ; for Queen Anne and Queen 
Elizabeth see Strickland’s Queens of England ; for the Earl of Oxford 
see Scott’s Anne of Geirstein, and Quentin Durward. 

Wm. Taytor THoM. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The study of Shakespeare, in the University, has assumed propor- 
tions commensurate with the highest aims and results, embracing, as 
it does, extended courses of lectures on Elisabethan English, on Shakes- 
pearian bibliography, on the chronology of the plays, as determined 
by internal and external evidence, on the poet’s language-shaping, 
from the beginning to the end of his career as a dramatist, on the 
dramatic action and motive, and the mise en scene, of some twenty of 
the plays, on the poet’s art as contrasted with that of his dramatic 
contemporaries, and on various collateral subjects. 

In addition to the lectures, readings of several plays are given by 


Professor Corson during the year, to which all who wish to attend 
them are admitted. 


The following announcement has been made, in regard to the prizes 
now attached to the course of Shakespearian study in the University : 


“OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 4 Jan. 1888. 
THE MRS. A.S. BARNES SHAKESPEARE PRIZE. 

The faculty take pleasure in announcing that Mrs. A. 8S. Barnes, of New 
York city, has given to the University authorities a sum of money, the in- 
come from which is to be given annually as a prize for the best essay on 
some subject connected with the plays of Shakespeare, written by a student 
of Cornell University. The amount of the prize this year will be sixty 
dollars in money. The essays for the present year must be completed and 
presented to the Professor of English Literature, on or before the first day 
of June, and must bear, in every case, a fictitious signature, accompanied 
by the name of the writer in a sealed envelope. 

The subject for the present year is :— 

The dramatic action and motive of King John; the national spirit as 
embodied in Falconbridge ; witha comparative study of ‘ The Troublesome 
Reign of John, King of England’ (1591), and Shakespeare’s King John, 
as exhibiting the Shakespearian non-partisan spirit. 

The prize offered by the New Shakspere Society of London, consisting 
of anumber of valuable publications of the society, is awarded to the stu- 


dent passing the best general examination on the Shakespearian work of 
the year.” 
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The following letter, from Mrs. Barnes, in which she offers her prize 
to the University authorities, and expresses her high estimate of the 
educating value of Shakespearian study, will be read with interest :-— 


‘To Hon. HENRY W. SAGE, 
Chairman Board of Trustees, 
Cornell University. 

My Dear Sir :—I desire to place in your keeping a bond worth one thou- 
sand dollars, bearing interest at six per cent, the interest on this sum to 
be expended aunually, in such way as your committee may deem most 
fitting, in a prize to be given to the student of your university who shall 
write the best essay on Shakespeare. 

In asking for such an essay, I am fully conscious how very small ad- 
vance even the most devoted and enthusiastic student can make in so wide 
a field, during the brief years of college life. My hope is to win, if possible, 
a wise beginning, feeling sure,if this is won, the stimulus is gained for 
further work in a study unsurpassed in its power to quicken thought, 
enlarge the mental vision, to strengthen and deepen spiritual growth. 

Hoping for your favorable assent to this project, I am, with best and 
warmest prayers for the noble work committed to your care, 

Faithfully yours, 
Mary M. BARNES. 

815 St. Mark’s Ave., 

Brooklyn, June, 1887. 


The following are some of the valuable works which have been sent 
to Professor Corson, for prizes, by The New Shakspere Society of 
London :— 


The oldest English Texts. Ed. by Henry Sweet, M. A. 8vo. pp. 668. 
(Early English Text Society.) 

The English works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted. Ed. by F. D. Matt- 
hew. 8vo. pp. W#+572. (Early English Text Society.) 

The Romance of William of Palermo: etc. by Rev. W. W. Skeat. 8vo. 
pp. xliv.+328. (Early English Text Society.) 

The English Charlemagne Romances, Part 1. Sir Ferumbras. Ed. by. 
8. J. Herrtage. 8vo. pp. xxxii+256. 

Shakspere’s England.—Philip Stubbes’s Anatomy of the Abuses in 
England in Shakspere’s Youth, A. D. 1583. Ed. by F.J. Furnivall. 4to. 
pp. 376. (New Shakspere Society.) 

The Early English Version of the Gesta Romanorum. Ed. by 8. J. 
Herrtage. 8vo. pp. xxxii.+563. (Early English Text Society.) 

Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse; 1591-63. By C. M. Ingleby, LL. D. 
roy. 8vo. pp. xxiv+471. 
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The Digby Mysteries. Ed. by F. J. Furnivall. roy. 8vo. pp. xxxii+240. 
Robert Chester’s ‘ Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s Complaint’ (1601) Ed. by 
Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, LL. D., F.S. A. roy. 8vo. pp. Ixxxiv2+54, 


And other works (including several edited reprints of quarto Shake- 
spearian texts) which our present space does not-allow us to mention. 


Open Courl. 


That’s a question; how shall we try it? 


—The Comedy of Errors, V,i, 421. 
In this I’ll be impartial; be you judge 
Of your own cause. 
— Measure for Measure, V, i, 166. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE COMPARED. 


To THE Epitor: — Many good persons find themselves much 
disturbed by this clatter about the authorship of Shakespeare’s works 
and by the difficulty which they experience of knowing just what 
to think of the many alleged coincidences and resemblances between 
the writings of Bacon and of Shakespeare. They have neither time 
nor inclination nor opportunity to go into an examination of the 
fanciful structure which the Baconians seem to think that they have 
built up. These admirers of the great poet feel something of the 
embarrassment of a man who is endeavoring to tell by the tracks, or 
rather by some other man’s description of the tracks, whether it was 
his greyhound or his bull-dog that had been killing his sheep: he 
finds the easy plan is to let the tracks alone and to watch for the dog. 
So, instead of much reading about Bacon and Shakespeare, the better 
plan is to read and compare some extracts, even though short ones, 
from the works of the two men ; the better plan for straightforward, 
common-sense people who have no desire to pretend to “get them 


glass eyes; and, like a scurvy politician, seem to see the things they 
do not,” 
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If, as Buffon says, and as is generally agreed, “ the style is the man,” 
few persons of ordinary cast of mind, after making all proper allow- 
ance for the difference between dramatic poetry and didactic prose, 
will rise from the comparison without the strengthened conviction 
that Shakespeare did not write Bacon’s works, and that Bacon did 
not write Shakespeare’s works. 

For example, compare with Bacon’s essay Of Truth some of the 
references to Truth, with their contexts, given in Clarke’s Concord- 
ance to Shakespeare, or in Bartlett’s Shakespeare Phrase Book, or, in 
the absence of these books, the following passages taken rather at 
random: Measure for Measure, V,i; 1 Henry VI: III, i and iii ; Win- 
ter’s Tale, III, ii; Henry VIII: III, ii; Macbeth, I, iii, and IV, iii; 
King Lear, I,i. With the essay Of Death compare Much Ado, V, iii; 
King John, III, iv; Richard IZ: III, ii; 2? Henry IV: III, ii; 
2 Henry VI: III, ii and iii ; Romeo and Juliet, LV, v, and V, iii; 
Macbeth, U1, ii and iii, also V,v ; Hamlet, III, i,and V, ii. With the 
essay Of Unity in Religion compare Merchant of Venice, III, ii, and 
IV,i; King John, III, i; Hamlet, II], iv; 2? Henry 1V: IV, ii; 
Henry V: I, ii, TV, i; and viii ; Henry VIII: III, ii, V, iii; Macbeth, 
II, iii; King Lear, V, iii; Measure for Measure, II, ii. 

These three essays are selected simply because they happen to 
stand first in the collection ; and the respective references to Shake- 
speare will not all be found to have more than the same general sub- 
jects as the essay compared. Readers can carry the comparison farther 
for themselves. 

Hollins Institute, Pa. Wo. Taytor THomM. 


A PASSAGE IN THE WINTER’S TALE. 


To THE Eprror :— In his last speech of the first act of The Win- 
ter’s Tale, Polixenes, who is about to take the advice of Camillo and 
fly from King Leontes’ court, says : — 


Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion. 
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Richard Grant White, in his edition of Shakespeare’s works (1865) 
says :-— 

This passage is, to say the least, one of the most unsatisfactory in all 
these plays. If it be corrupted, no one has been able to restore it ; if it be 
genuine, no one has acceptably explained it. Malone paraphrased it as 
follows: ‘‘Good expedition befriend me by removing me from a place of 
danger, and comfort the innocent queen by removing the object of her 
husband’s jealousy ; the queen, who is the subject of his conversation, but 
without reason the object of his suspicion.’”? No other comment upon the 
passage is worth perpetuation. 

May not the following be a more satisfactory explanation of this 
perplexing passage ?— May good expedition be my friend, and com- 
fort the gracious queen who is a part of King Leontes’ theme (the 
meaning of Polixenes being that the queen is an object of the king’s 
suspicion as well as himself’), but may my expedition comfort, that is 
sustain, encourage, strengthen, or corroborate (see Ogilvie’s Imperial 
dictionary) nothing of the king’s ill-ta’en suspicion ; Polixenes, not 
unnaturally fearing that his secret and hasty departure will strengthen 
or possibly confirm the suspicion entertained by the king. 

Chicago, Ill. F. C. McCLentHeEn, 


Shakespeare Societies. 


Such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him; 
Half all men’s hearts are his. Cymbeline, I, vi, 166. 


MonTREAL SHAKESPEARE CLUB.—17th Meeting, January 30th, 
1888: The business of the evening being the Essays on Henry VIII, 
Mr. Boodle began with a paper on the “ Authorship of the Play.” 
The play which may be described as commonplace, yet has been one 
of the most successful on the boards. Shakespeare undoubtedly did 
not write the whole of it; the critics of the eighteenth century were 
of opinion that Ben Jenson was his collaborator, but we most probably 
have to thank Fletcher or Massinger for many of the scenes. It was 
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difficult, however, to draw any hard and fast lines, as so much of the 
work could have been written by Fletcher; to illustrate this point a 
selection from Tennyson’s “ Maud ” was given, very much resembling 
the early style of Swinburne. It was difficult, too, to accept the theory 
of the metrical tests, as there was so much difference of opinion 
among the critics. The play was the result of three periods but of two 
hands, Shakespeare and Fletcher. Mr. McGillicuddy followed with a 
paper on “The Life and Times of Henry VIII,” in which the king’s 
education, his wars, marriages, quarrel with the Pope, civil policy, the 
weaknesses and strength of his character were described in a humorous 
and original manner. Mr. W. McLennan concluded with an essay on 
“Catherine of Arragon.” After an estimate of her position in the 
play, her early history was given, as well as an analysis of the character 
of the king. The early years of her married life seem to have been 
happy, although from the first, we now know, he was unfaithful. The 
history of the divorce and the shameless nature of the court which de- 
creed it were well shown in the play. In consequence of her treatment 
after her divorce it was no wonder that she sunk under the load which 


had made her life unhappy. 


New York SHAKESPEARE Society FEesruARY MEETING. — 
Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, February 23d; the President, 
Appleton Morgan, in the chair. Mr. William Reynolds read the 
paper of the evening, “Shakespeare No Lawyer.” Mr. Reynolds said 
that he had selected the well-worn theme of the legal errors in Portia’s 
rulings in the Shylock-Antonio case deliberately, because he hoped to 
be able to point out some probable sources of them not quite so 
familiar. He thought everybody by this time sympathized with 
poor Shylock, who was sentenced by Portia to death and confiscation 
of property on a charge of murder, the only specification of which 
charge was that he had brought a suit for money due which Portia 
had just decided in his favor! Possibly, the dramatist drew more 
largely on current romances than on the Pandects, or the Twelve 
Tables. Possibly he went even beyond the story of Pranimelto and 
Ansaldo in The Jew of Malta, and drew upon such popular material 
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as the Famous Historie of Fryar Bacon, printed in London about the 
end of the sixteenth century, which certainly seems quite as sugges- 
tive of the rulings at the trial in The Merchant of Venice as anything 
in Lord Bacon’s Promus is of the sentiments and expressions scattered 
throughout Shakespeare’s plays. In this story the clever Friar out- 
wits the devil, and cheats him out of a large sum of money due him 
— this being, of course, a perfectly proper proceeding, no such maxim 
as that even the devil ought to receive his due having obtained at 
that time. The drama was several centuries in wearing out the idea 
that the devil in some shape must always be the funny man of the 
play, and be defrauded of his own (whatever it was) in the wind-up. 
From the devil to a Jew was but a slight step in those days, and the 
only original feature in the scheme of The Merchant of Venice was 
making the stereotyped catastrophe happen in a court room, sur- 
rounded by all the solemnity of a strict tribunal of unerring (or, as it 
happened, erring) justice. How are we to account for this; or is it 
one of the things which, locked in the bosom of a dramatist not in 
the habit of sharing his motives with the world during his life, need 
not be speculated upon? We are perfectly convinced by this time 
that that court scene was not written by a lawyer. Even had Portia’s 
rulings been such as might have been attained by a strictly legal 
course of proceeding, that would not help the matter. Anybody can 
decide a matter between two litigants, and half the time his decision 
will be correct. But when the reasons for the decision are to be 
given, that requires caution of another sort. 

Dr. Price wanted to suggest an answer to the question, Where did 
Shakespeare get his Law, which would not assume that Shakespeare 
was a lawyer. It is suggested, the speaker was aware, that Shake- 
speare acquired his fondness for and inclination toward the drama 
from following companies of strolling players in his youth. Why 
should not he have followed the Assizes as they were held from town 
to town in the rural England of that day? The speaker had always 
been impressed with the pageantry and ceremony the administration 
of the law gathered about it everywhere. He could take this audi- 
ence, he believed, at this moment to a little village among the 
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mountains of Virginia, where a sitting of the circuit court would be 
hailed as a festival, where the country people came in droves, gazed 
with awe at the stately judges, and followed the hair-splittings of the 
lawyers with as keen an appetite as their children would have watched 
the riders in a circus or the tumbles of the clowns. Why should not 
the impressible youth Shakespeare have absorbed such sights as these 
in days when Elizabeth’s judges traveled in awful state, in costly 
robes, attended. by hundreds of retainers, just as well as the crude per- 
formances of a rabble of ragged players? Both were dramatic— 
the former the more so. The speaker thought the reason for the bad 
law in The Merchant of Venice was simply that bad law was more 
dramatic than good law. If Bacon had written that scene he would 
probably have had the rulings technically correct, but it would have 
hardly held an audience which had paid its shillings at the door. 

Mr. Morgan agreed with Dr. Price as to the pageantry which the 
administration of the law carried with it, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. He could show Dr. Price the same scenes as he described in 
Virginia upon Long Island, a few miles from where they were now 
sitting. He once went into Queens County to try a case at a country 
court house, and found that the entire county had come there and 
brought his wife. He could not find the lawyer on the other side, let 
alone his client. Every one of the farm-bred boys, who swarmed 
there by the hundreds, probably looked to a court day as a holiday, 
just as he looked to the Fourth of July or a visit of a wandering 
circus. He was glad that gentlemen were coming to perceive that 
Shakespeare was, first of all, a dramatist, and (as he himself firmly 
believed) was perfectly willing to prefer bad law to good law if the 
dramatic element in the former exceeded that in the latter. Besides, 
there was the audience to be considered. If Portia had decided in 
favor of the Jew, the audience would have torn the theatre into 
atoms and perhaps lynched the actors. 

Mr. McMichael spoke of the difference between a lawyer’s and a 
dramatist’s treatment of things; the one stating his causes and then 
slowly and exactly to his results, the other marshaling his causes and 
then suddenly confronting us with the effects, and the great advan- 
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tage in the way of impressing people (as in cases where great popular 
reforms were to be worked out) with the undesirability or enormity of 
given institutions. 


Adjourned. 


The Drama. 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 
And each doth good turns now unto the other. 
—Sonnet XLVII. 


A NEW HAMLET. 


Hiau among the enjoyments of the passing dramatic season should 
he placed the peculiar pleasure of seeing power and promise in a new 
Hamlet. 

Playgoers have had the happy chance to see Booth and Barrett 
again, and together, in a number of their best Shakespearian parts ; 
again have they seen Terry and Irving in their deliciously poetic 
rendering of The Merchant of Venice; that supremely sincere and 
noble artist, Madame Modjeska, have they wakened their souls to be- 
hold—so best may they see her—in old réles, and new rare ones in 
Imogen and Isabella; the well-disciplined company of that well- 
skilled manager, Augustin Daly, has enlivened for them the fading 
poetry and lapsed humor of the Midsummer-Night’s Dream ; and such 
honest actors of the good stock-company school as Louis James and 
Marie Wainwright have done their best to make notable the Shake- 
spearian part of this season’s play-list. But a new-tried impersonation 
of Hamlet that indicates genius, gives a fresh date deserving of special 
record. It is true, to this new actor must be attributed the sin of 
extreme youth, along with the virtue of novelty. And knowledge of 
the fact of Mr. Creston Clarke’s youth forestalls but does not prevent 
the disappointing impression of boyishness his slim figure gives when 
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one first sees it picturing forth the melancholy Dane, upon the boards 
of his father’s theatre in Philadelphia. Yet, that it is young may 
more distinctively be said of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet than of his : 
for though Mr. Creston Clarke himself is younger, his Hamlet is not. 
Neither does he mean it to be especially young, as Barrett does, and 
the version of Hamlet he uses is not, like Mr. Barrett’s, corrected by 
the quarto of 1603, instead it is the usual text giving the grave-digger’s 
data for Hamlet’s thirty years. But, aside from all this, which comes 
to light during the progress of the play, from the first, before he has 
pronounced a dozen lines, it is evident that his boyish appearance 
matches his real impersonation of the character, with just about as 
much agreement as Booth’s mature, gray-growing manhood now 
matches his fiery impressible Prince Hamlet. Booth used to look the 
Hamlet he acts, Mr. Creston Clarke does not yet look his Hamlet. 
If it is a graceless comment in the one case to speak of the irremedi- 
able discrepancy the years have brought, in the other it is a graceful 
suggestion to point out the correspondence the years can bring. But 
in either case it would be unfair to the inner representation to confuse 
it with the mere external appearance. No sooner then, does further 
acting proceed to develop the conception of Hamlet exhibited by this 
slip of an actor, than the impression of his youthful presence is justly 
forgotten in the eloquence of his sensitive face, the unaffectedness of 
his manner, and the ring of truth and nature in voice and emphasis ; 
while the lack of the crudity and rant, that might have been expected 
and forgiven in so young an actor, and the surprisingly judicious balance 
and direction he maintains over the flow and current of his action, 
justifies the exclamation that well may come when the curtain falls 
upon the first act—“O, excellent young man, how much more elder 
art thou than thy years ! ” 
x 

“The air bites shrewdly. Is it very cold?” he asks Horatio, as 
they emerge upon the platform. At the entrance of the apparition 
he falls back, leaning till he almost reclines upon Horatio, Surely 
this Prince believes in the ghost. It is not so easy to credit Irving’s 
or Booth’s Hamlet with this credulity, simply. But this Hamlet is 
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really scared at first, and afterward appalled, as Irving and Booth are, 
by the fear of what the visit portends. The growth of the later notion 
is well indicated by the continuity of his questions as he beseeches the 
ghost to “tell why thy canonized bones . . . have burst their cere- 
ments—why the sepulchre . . . hath oped its ponderous and marble 
jaws to cast thee up again—what this may mean that thou,” ete., in such 
rapid coherent phrases that there is noticeably not the rest of a period 
between “To cast thee up again?” and “ What may this mean?” and 
it is plain that this last question, like the others he pours forth, refer 
back together to the verb “ tell.” 

“ And we fools of nature—so horridly to shake our dispositions,” 
is spoken with a shudder like a conscious reversion of his memory to 
the first flash of his fright, although with his next breath his thoughts 
pursue the cause, and he continues his beseeching “Say why is this?” 
—not, be it noticed, “Say, why is this?” using the say as an idle 
exclamation at the threshold of the sentence, but as the verb impera- 
tive in the sense of “Say you why ?—Wherefore?” and then, after a 
a pause, with a direct painfully-determined plunge at the heart of the 
difficulty, “ What should we,” striking at his own breast, do?” The 
close observer who hears this Hamlet only so far, may be ready to. 
acknowledge the distinct power of the new actor. 

The rest of this scene follows the usual stage business without the 
elaborations Mr. Wilson Barrett puts in it. After having drawn his 
sword, on turning to follow the ghost, he droops it and holds it, point 
down, back of him, according to the custom Kemble was the first 
to set. 

«x 

A few other points that struck the attention may briefly be noted. 
When the ghost says, “ But know thou noble youth, the serpent that 
did sting thy father’s life now wears his crown?” Hamlet cries out 
in anguish, “O my prophetic soul!” adding a declaration that 
is also a question, “ Mine uncle?” in a way that distinctly differenti- 
ates his pointing of the lines from the one swoop of intelligent confir- 
mation of his suspicions with which Booth marks this exclamation. 
Instead, the question stands as though awaiting further proof, and 
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makes the ghost’s answering “ Aye, that incestuous, that adulterate 
beast” seem fitting and sequent. At the mention of his mother he 
cowers to the ground and drops his forehead upon his open fingers, 
Grief, tender shame for his mother, sore trouble, more than fire or in- 
dignation, characterize this Hamlet. Upon the ghost’s exit, he has 
lost the incitement to hear more, he can not hold his burden up, he 
cries shame to heart and sinews, in vain, fallen headlong to the earth, 

A gentle, lovable, prince is he,—whose grief mingled largely with 
his horror that “ much offence” is and must be—whose soul is per- 
plexed and weighed upon with the thought that, the time being “ out 
of joint,” there remains the cursed spite that he “was born to set it 
right,”’—but whose concern for himself is not so puling that—even 
while in the presence of the curious Marcellus—he forgets Horatio’s 
claim to his trust, nor so bitter that—even while he suspects Ophelia 
of being set to decoy him—he can foreswear all tenderness and wreak 
on her unmitigated hardness. 

His idea of the Prince’s relations with Ophelia, especially his treat- 
ment of the dialogue with her, is not only original, but strikingly 
consistent with his whole portraiture of Hamlet as a gentler, more 
chivalrous, and sensitive soul, than the stage is wont to see. If to his 
mother, he is “ cruel only to be kind,” to Ophelia he is kind because 
he has to be so cruel. His renunciation of his love for her is apolo- 
getic, depreciative, yearning. His denunciation of her submission 
to the plans of the King and Polonius is considerate of her filial obedi- 
ence, almost forgiving of the wrong she does him, and full of a very 
sweet, unselfish bitterness. When Ophelia sobs her “ Indeed, my 
lord, you made me believe so,” he draws her gently to the chair, where 
before she entered he had begun the “ To be or not to be,” and while 
she sits there, he leans over from behind, his outstretched arms resting 
on her chair and often almost around her, pity for her gentle sorrow 
in the eyes she cannot see, and in the voice so much explanation of his 
perplexed case, along with his declaration that he loved her not, and 
his prescription of a nunnery for her,—that if Ophelia had been a 
tithe less soft a woman in will or head, she would have seen his love 
was not at fault,—although his fate had indeed cried out and brought 
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him knowledge of the “ more offences ” at his beck than he had “ thought 
to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or time to act them 
in,”’—and she would have guessed a nunnery was, naturally enough, 
the only place left in which her old lover could bear to see her after- 
life find refuge. During this first part of the dialogue his tone is low 
and gentle, in his ardor he has almost forgotten the tell-tale stir of 
the arras he saw when he asked her, abruptly, if she was honest, he 
remembers it presently, when with sterner eyes he asks—“ Where is your 
father ?” and she tells her lie only to confess it mutely as he constrains 
her eyes to meet and drop his penetrating gaze. In the remaining 
part of the scene his speech is louder, agitated, meant for other ears 
than her’s. He bids her farewell, and returns, bids her farewell again 
and returns again, still with more and more vehemence, till he has 
made to the listeners his final threat—that all who are married bué 
one shall live, and pronounces to Ophelia his final agonized entreaty, 
“To a nunnery go!” 

; x 

Another characteristic part in Mr. Creston Clarke's portrayal of 
Hamlet was the emphasis he laid upon his superstitious fear that the 
spirit he had seen might be an evil one. His thoughts just before are 
busy with the expedient of a play to tent his uncle to the quick. Then, 
a suggestion of his fancy seizes him that makes him rise and stand 
rooted with sudden terror, his head thrown back, his eyelids lift, his 
wide eyes stare upward as he pursues with caution the possibilities of 
quite another side of the case—his uncle’s possible innocence and his 
own over-wrought imaginations— 

The spirit I have seen 
May be the devil!—And the devil hath power 
To. assume a pleading shape.—Yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me—to damn me! 

He will give even his uncle a chance, according to his counsel just 
given to Polonius regarding the players, the less he deserve “ the more 
merit is in” his bounty ; and he will act upon external evidence, not 
upon the possibly misleading internal witness of his own belief. 
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T’ll have grounds 
More relative than this: the play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King !— 
he exclaims decisively and thereupon seats himself at the table and 
seizes his pen. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Clarke’s Hamlet, it may be seen, has the merits of simplicity 
and sincerity. Its simplicity in the scene just described serves to lay 
bare an essential joint in the framework of the dramatic action. Its 
sincerity in the subsidiary scenes, such as the scene with the players 
which serves as the prologue to the great play scene; the scene with 
Polonius, Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, which serves as the prologue 
to the great scene with his mother ; the scene with Osric, which serves 
as the prologue to the duel scene; in all these, the sincerity and down- 
right earnestness of his Hamlet seem to make him incapable of making 
them the marvels of clever and amusing by-play they are in Booth’s, 
and especially in Irving’s hands. They are not with him light mo- 
ments when the man of the world and the prince within him trifles 


with the triflers according to their trifling, for the time seemingly 
holding his mission in abeyance; and in consequence, a good deal of 
the intellectual amusement such skill always gives an audience is lack- 
ing, but in sinking these scenes in the main action an advantage—per- 
haps not essentially necessary to this effect—seems to remain for the 
consistency of Mr. Clarke’s idea of Hamlet. 


* 
* x 

The good faith with which he has pinned his belief in his ghost on 
the issue of the mock play comes out,during the play-scene, in the tension 
of his every nerve and faculty to this end. And the suddenness of 
the hit was never more impetuous, the swiftness of Hamlet’s conclu- 
sions never more electric, than while his audience watched with this 
young actor till, the instant before the King’s roused sense of guilt 
could prompt any effort, he darted forward to cry to his face—* You 
shall see how the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife ”—and the 
King rises, the hubbub starts, and Hamlet and Horatio are left alone. 
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On the other hand, during the great soliloquy, “ To be, or not to be,” 
his manner would have been more in keeping with the peculiar sin- 
cerity and gentleness of the prince, as Mr. Clarke portrays him, if it 
had been even less contemplative and more agitated than it was. But 
it is with no illiberal notion of prescribing any special Hamlet 
as the only one the text can support or various histrionic gifts can de- 
pict, that this suggestion is offered. It is rather with the idea that the 
Hamlet here considered might round out his own lines better, if, in 
the soliloquy, there had been shown something more of the heavy, un- 
bearable grief of his first acquaintance with his fate, followed by the 
vexed unrest and anguish with which his gentle but keenly intelligent 
and conscientious soul would resent and avoid, if death were a dream- 
less sleep, the burden and responsibility of his complicated task. 


CF. 


Mr, Irvine’s West Point PERFORMANCE.—A feature of pecu- 
liar interest in Mr. Irving’s generous performance of The Merchant of 
Venice before the cadets at Grant Hall, West Point, on March 20th, 
was its successful independence of the stage mechanism and picturesque 
scenery on which it js too often supposed the superiority of Mr. Ir- 
ving’s representations mainly rests. Thestage was as simple as Shake- 
speare’s own, and painted signs, suspended from the ceiling, indicated 
each scene, as “ A Street,” “ Portia’s House,” or “ A Room in Portia’s 
House.” 

The charm of the play was all its own, and the skill of the actors 
was so triumphant that the critics vow they forgot the scenic lack. Mr. 
Irving,in the course of the little speech he addressed to the cadets, gave 
them some good advice with reference to the reading, not of the “Hun- 
dred best books,” but of the two best ones. He said: “I should like 
to say to you, if I can do so without presumption, what David Garrick 
said : ‘ Always keep your Shakespeare about you.’ The more you read 
it the more you will like it. You will find him the wisest of men. 
Perhaps he wrote the wisest book ever written—except one.” 
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Observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 


The tenour of my book. 
—Much Ado About Nothing, IV, i, 166, 





The Henry Irving Shakespeare. The Works of William Shakespeare, 
edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. With notes and 
introductions to each ‘play, by F. A. Marshall and other Shakespearian 
scholars, and numerous illustrations by Gordon Browne. Volume I. 
(Vol. II alsoissued.) New York: Scribner & Welford. 1888. 


if, 


S we said before, we think that Mr. Marshall has had the 
most difficult portion of the work allotted to him; and it 
may not be out of place to inquire in what manner he has 
executed his task. The entire text is given, and what the 
editor considers the best readings are adhered to. Of course, there 
will always be disputes as to what these best readings are; but as an 
unusually large number of authorities are cited in the notes, and as the 
third edition of Dyce has been closely adhered te—“ which seems to 
hit the just medium between slavish adherence to the old copies and a 
reckless adoption of modern emendations’*—an excellent text is the 
result. In the explanation of some of the more obscure words and 
expressions the editor may meet with some opposition. Thus, in 
Love's Labour’s Lost, V, i, he reads :— 

Arm.—Arts-man, perambulate; we will be singuled from the barbarous. 


Do you not educate youth at the charge-house on the top of the 
mountain ? 


180 
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explains “ charge-house” to be a school-house, and in a note adds that 
“it may be only an affected expression for a school where the young 
‘charges’ were.” Now, Ingleby, in The Still Lion, in speaking of 
this word, recommends “ ehurch-house,” which appears to us to be by 
far the best explanation. ‘The misspelling,” says this critic, “ may 
be intentional, to indicate the pronunciation—just as, in Much Ado 
About Nothing, Dogberry’s ‘ losses’ may have been intended for ‘ law- 
suits.” Another “ullorxal,” the well-known one in Romeo and 
Juliet, III, ii, is rendered :— 


Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaways’ eyes may wink,— 


which is certainly the best reading—in fact, the only sensible one. It 
should be noted that the editor proposes an additional emendation to 
the thirty-five we already possess, viz., “that there may have been in 
Shakespeare’s mind such a word as ‘ run-i’-the-ways,’ #.¢., vagabonds.” 
But, he modestly adds, “the passage from Richard III. (V, iii) 
almost renders this or any other conjecture unnecessary.” All the 
original emendations adopted in the work, as well as those suggested, 
are tabulated at the end of each play. There are some which the stu- 
dent may not be willing to accept; but, as we shall have occasion to 
discuss them when reviewing the subsequent volumes, we refrain from 
analyzing them at length in this place. An emendation, or, rather, 
a variation, which is adhered to throughout, is the elision of the final 
e in words ending in “ed” when the speaker is speaking familiarly: 
“It may be, therefore, as well to note that whenever it is not elided 
in this edition the syllable ‘ ed’ is supposed to be pronounced by the 
reader,” 

Of the chronological order of the plays also we shall be better able 
to speak when more have been printed, as only five have thus far 
appeared, and as their arrangement is at variance with nearly all (if 
not all) of the consecutions advocated, we shall say nothing until the 
editor enlightens us how All’s Well that Ends Welland Titus Androni- 
cus could have been written after Romeo and the Comedy of Errors. 

An exceedingly interesting feature of the work is a comparison of 
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the number of lines in each play which can be omitted in the repre- 
sentation without injuring the plot ; and here Mr. Irving’s trained 
hand has unquestionably been largely depended upon. We have 
carefully counted these superfluous lines, and the following table is the 
result :— 

Total Non- 

no. of essential for 

lines, acting pur- 


circa poses, circa 
Love’s Labour's Lost 2800 650 


Comedy of Errors 1800 260 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 2050 170 
Romeo and Juliet 3000 970 
DION Wo vaissicksvosssceccsssesye scceese * 2700 680 


It will thus be seen that a play like Romeo and Juliet undergoes very 
extensive abridgement when it is presented upon the stage. Fully 
one-third of the original production is suppressed, and yet only one- 
twelfth of The Two Gentlemen of Verona (certainly not a popular 
piece at the theatres) can be consistently omitted. 

These are a few of the characteristics of the Henry Irving Shake- 
speare. It only remains for us to say that the volume is printed upon 
fine glazed paper ; that the typographical portion is excellent, the type 
being exceedingly clear and pleasant to read, and that the illustrations 
have been executed with great care, and are a credit to the son of the 
illustrator of Dickens. 


A Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Literature, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Robert W. Lowe. New York: 
J. W. Bouton; London: Nimmo. 1888. 


After we had examined this volume carefully, we were at a loss to 
account why such a work had not been published long ago. Libraries 
are now in possession of biblographies upon almost every subject, and 
yet the department of dramatic history and histrionic art has been 
utterly neglected. Mr. Lowe, who has consulted nearly two thousand 
volumes relating to the growth of the English drama, the development 
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of the stage, and the controversies of actors, managers, and the public, 
has provided us not only with an accurate and trustworthy record of 
theatrical literature, but he has also carefully classified his work, 
adopted innumerable cross-references for facilitating research, and 
instead of presenting us with a long, tedious list of titles of books, he 
has added most delightful notes, which constitute a dramatic history 
in themselves. 

To describe at length in these pages the contents of a book of this 
nature would be an impossibility. We will confine our remarks, 
therefore, to the article, “Shakespeare,” which comprises five pages of 
the volume. The earliest work published is Rymer’s Short View, 
published in 1693; shortly afterward come all the publications per- 
taining to Garrick’s Jubilee of 1769, and these are followed by the 
Ireland forgeries (nineteen titles). Finally, we find a host of mis- 
cellaneous books upon the later Stratford celebrations, literary and 
graphical illustrations, stage history of the Shakespearian drama, etc. 
The contemporaries of Shakespeare are excellently illustrated, and the 
early play-houses receive a considerable share of attention. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the author has confined himself to 
English dramatic literature. His scheme necessarily compels him to 
exclude such books as Lewes’s Actors and Acting, Ireland’s History 
of the New York Stage, and Alger’s Life of Forrest ; and we trust that 
in a subsequent edition he will invade a wider territory. We notice 
that he desires any additions that may occur to the readers of his work, 


and we conclude our review with the following, which may be of use 
to him :— 


The Saunterer. By Hewson Clarke. 2 v. London, 1808. (About thirty 
pages of the second volume are devoted to criticism upon W. H. Betty.)— 
Kemp’s Nine Days’ Wonder. (Published by the Camden Society.—Elze : 
Eine Auffiihrung im Globus-Theater. Weimar, 1578.—Fischer: Robert 
Greene, ete. Erfurt, 1859.—Hazlitt: Criticisms, etc. London, 1854,.— 
Laneham : Kenilworth Festivities, etc. Warwick, 1825.—Werner: Die 
Elisabethanische Btihne nach Ben Jonson. Halle, 1878, 


Shakspere and the Medical Sciences. The Presidential Address deliv- 
ered on October 12th, 1887, at the opening of the Fourteenth Session of the 
Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Society, by L. M. Griffiths. A reprint from 
The Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal, December, 1887. 
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In a neat, privately-printed pamphlet of thirty-two pages, Mr. 
Griffiths describes “ the six classes of persons engaged in what we now 
recognize as branches of the medical profession.” These are—the 
physician, the surgeon, the apothecary, the tooth-drawer, the midwife, 
and the nurse. The “gatherer of simples,” from his connection with 
the preceding classes, is also treated of. In a brief introduction the 
author states that he has not been able to deal with more than a frag- 
ment of his subject, but intends to complete the work at a future time, 
Lack of space prevents us from noticing his book as fully as we should 
wish to, but we sincerely trust that we shall see the promised supple- 
mentary portion before long. In the interim Dr, Griffith’s pamphlet 
forms a welcome addition to our shelves, where it rests by the side of 
Bucknill, Kellogg, and Field. 


Isiferary Noles. 


When comes your book forth ? 
Upon the heels of my presentment, sir. 
—Timon of Athens, I, i, 26. 


A DAINTILY printed volume containing “ Poems and Epigrams,” 
by Clement Mansfield Ingleby, is issued from the house of Triibner & 
Co., London, by Mr. Holcombe Ingleby, in remembrance of his late 
father. An autotype likeness of Dr. Ingleby, from a portrait by 
Guido Schmitt, looks out upon us from the first page, and reveals, as 
does the verse that follows, a man of refined taste and gentle nature. 
To this slight volume of graceful poems, collected here from various 
sources, by his daughter, for the benefit, mainly, of his family and pri- 
vate friends, is prefixed an interesting memoir by his son. Mr. Tim- 
mins’s memoir, which appeared in SHAKESPEARIANA for Dec. 1886, 
is quoted from largely, and these citations, together with the addi- 
tional facts and personal traits brought forward by his son, make up 
an appreciative and just pen portrait of one of the ablest of latter day 
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Shakespearians. In a letter he wrote his friend, Mr. Timmins, occurs 
the following passage. It will speak for itself of the unarrogant and 
impartial tone of Dr. Ingleby’s self-judgments. 

Oh! here’s a biographical anecdote for you. As a boy in my teens my 
father took me to the house of Sir Francis Chantrey—the kindest of men. 
He took notice of me and said—‘‘ Well, young man! What are you going 
to do in life?’’ I replied, ‘‘ Do my best, sir.’ To which the old sculptor 
answered, ‘‘ Then let me tell you, you’ll have to work devilish hard.’”’ I 
thought of this when I read in Carlyle’s Essay on Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ Is it 
with ease, or not with ease, that a man shall do his best in any shape?” 
Thomson of King Edward’s School [Birmingham] under whom I worked 
for one year before going to Cambridge, told me for his last words, ‘‘ work 
hard? Nonsense!— You don’t know what hard work is:’’ and he was 
right. But he didn’t know that I never was strong enough to stand really 
hard work. No wonder I never got on or was successful in anything I 
undertook. [A statement which must be taken from Dr. Ingleby’s 
own standpoint, that is, in comparison with his ideals.] But I had this 
indemnity—I not only did not grudge the success of others, but I took a 
positive delight in knowing that good work had been done by others— 
better men than myself—which I might under happier auspices have done, 
and which I should have done with the keenest enjoyment. 

The range and depth of Dr. Ingleby’s studies is brought favorably 
to view in the posthumous volume of essays recently issued. Of the 
fourteen thoughtful essays it contains, the two on Coleridge, the 
“ Estimate of Wordsworth,” and the essays on De Quincey, and on 
Buckle, are gathered from the magazines in which they first appeared ; 
and they are well worth a less temporal place, for they sum up impor- 
tant biograpnical and bibliographical details, and offer the criterion of a 
judicious literary taste. To the two essays on Lord Bacon an especial 
value attaches, because Dr. Ingleby’s scientific attainment qualified 
him to thoroughly understand and fairly discriminate upon the various 
Opinions prevailing in regard to Bacon’s title to stand as the framer 
of an original and sufficient scientific method. And though Dr. In- 
gleby seems to agree with the line of more and less adverse critics from 
Macauley, Ellis, Herschell, Whewell, and Huxley, to Liebig, Lasson, 
and the body of German scientists, in so far as they all allow the im- 
practicability of the Novwm Organum and its inadequacy to the task 
Bacon proposed for it, yet he is not ready to agree with the extremists 
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that the Baconian philosophy is nothing but uselessness and vain 
glory. He shows, with sympathy, the ability and sincerity of Bacon’s 
attempts to discover an adequate system of science, and refutes certain 
garbled versions of Bacon according to the German gainsayers, by other 
words of Verulam that serve to convict his critics of either unfairness 
or ignorance. “Theory and Practice,” “The Perception of Objects,” 
and “The Ideality of the Rainbow,” are more purely scientific essays, 
“ Romantic History,” is an able and interesting account of what he 
calls the Légendes et Mensonges de la Revolution. He instances especi- 
ally the baseless extravagance of the “Vengeur” history—as Carlyle tells 
it in his text, in spite of his own refutation of the same in his Miscel- 
lanies—and, also, the horrible ingenuity of the anecdote of Mlle. de 
Sombreuil’s drinking blood to save her father’s life. The actual facts 
of this luridly picturesque story, according to the testimony of the 
heroine of the episode are that, her prayers having touched the hearts 
of the murderers, she fainted, and returned to consciousness just as they 
had borne her to the door of a café. and were offering her a glass of 
sugar and orange-flower water. 


Fingers stained with blood, had smeared the glass. My first impulse 
at the sight of the ensanguined hand stretched out to me, was to turn away 
in horror; whereupon one of those who had supported me whispered in 
my ear, ‘‘ Drink, Citoyenne, and think of your father. ”’ 


Hence it appears that “ the act of drinking,” as Dr. Ingleby well says, 
‘is the only particle of simple truth in the anecdote.” 

But it is rather to the essay which is appropriately given the first 
place in this volume that our attention especially should turn. This 
initial essay is on “Some Traces of the Authorship of the works 
attributed to Shakespeare.” Starting from the acceptance of the broad 
truth there is in Emerson’s famous dictum “ that what is best written 
or done by genius, in the world, was no man’s work but came by wide 
social labour,” and applying it, as Emerson did, to the body of the 
Shakespearian dramas—that supreme empire of the English renais- 
sance to which a thousand various national impulses, old world tradi- 
tions, and already half-shaped literary products were, to their own 
advantage, tributary—Dr. Ingleby proceeds to examine the question, 
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whether in the same sense that “ ‘Tennyson may be called the author 
of the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ in that he re-imagined and re-created ” 
the Arthurian romance, may the actor William Shakespeare be called 
the author of The Merry Wives, The Shrew, the historical plays, Romeo 
and Juliet, Titus, Timon, Pericles, and Hamlet. In weighing the ob- 
scure and long-vexed questions of mixed authorship or Shakespearian 
revision of these plays, though it be admitted they contain more or less 
crude fragments of out and out borrowed workmanship, along with 
the livelier parts veined with the fresh blood put in them to make them 
stand the stage anew, it is clear enough that Dr. Ingleby has reached 
the conclusion that all the evidence procurable best justifies, in saying 
as he does, that 

No other known name is entitled to the credit awarded by common con- 
sent to ‘ William Shakespeare,” unless we go back to the play-wrights who 
preceded him and are able to identify the authors of those plays on which 
Shakespeare founded so many of his. . . . In using up old materials, and 
grafting one play on another, Shakespeare was merely conforming to an 
established usage. We can hardly regret that he did so though the prac- 
tice be reprehended. . . . The material he used upseems generally to have 
been the livelier portions of the old theatric stock, which, like the bones in 
a dust-heap become the property of the first person who takes the trouble 


to turn them to account. He must, indeed, have wrought ut Magnus who 
made those dry bones live. 


Apart from the large number of the plays however, that may yet 
come to speak more exactly to an exacter criticism of the vicissitudes 
of their development, Dr. Ingleby thinks that 


In all probability, several of the comedies (strictly so called) and of the 
tragedies, Macbeth, Coriolanus and Julius Cesar, are not indebted to any 
older plays on the same subject; and that Antony and Cleopatra, Troilus 
and Cressida, and The Tempest, are, in the profoundest sense, original 
compositions ; the entire structure as well as the architecture of each play, 
being wholly due to Shakespeare’s incomparable art. Looking at those 
three plays only, unless, indeed, my judgment has been warped by force 
of habit, I there discern the figure of a poet who was of amore ‘‘ select and 
generous chief’’ than any of the imaginative writers of Elizabeth’s reign. 


To the courtesy of C. H. E. Carmichael, Foreign Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Literature, we are indebted for the recently issued 
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volume of that “Society’s Transactions.” This pamphlet is rich with 
scholarly and interesting papers on a wide range of subjects, beginning 
with a paper of the late Dr. Ingleby’s, viz.: ‘Notes on The Shake- 
spearian Canon,” very closely related in subject and treatment to the 
essay last described, followed by “The Philosophy of Epicurus and 
Modern Agnosticism,” by Dr. Wm. Knighton ; “ The Mythology and 
Folk Lore of the Algonquins,” by Charles G. Leland ; “On the Abo- 
rigines of Australasia,” by J. Henricker Heaton, M. P. ; “ A Historical 
Sketch of St. Thomas’s Hospital,” by Wm. Rendle; and finally by 
an able article from the pen of Mr. Carmichael himself, on “Grotius 
and the Literary History of the Law of Nations.” 


Poems and Epigrams. By Clement Mansfield Ingleby. With a short 
memoir by his son. In remembrance. London: Trtibner & Co., 1887, 
Portrait. 16mo. 59 pp. 

Essays. By the late Clement Mansfield Ingleby, M.A., L.L.D., ete. 
Edited by his son. London: Tribner & Co., 1888, 8vo. 327 pp. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Second Series. Vol. 
XIV.—Part 1. Pamphlet. pp. 181. 


FIVE years ago Professor Thom published a little book of fifty-four 
pages, containing the questions and answers of the Hamlet and 
Macbeth examinations which awarded in 1881, and again in 1882, to 
pupils of Professor Thom’s Shakespeare classes in the Hollins Insti- 
tute, Va., the prizes offered by “The New Shakspeare Society.” A 
thoughtful essay on the “ Class-room Study of Shakespere” com- 
pleted this useful volume. It has been of service in the world, and 
a new edition being called for, an enlarged successor of the earlier 
volume is now issued from the press of Ginn & Co., of Boston. 
There are additional examinations, with answers, on Lear, Othello and 
The Merchant of Venice, on Chaucer, The Prologue, Knightes Tale, 
and Nonne Prestes Tale ; and finally, a special examination on “ Some 
Aspects of Womanhood in Chaucer, Shakespeare and Tennyson.” 
The work these examination schemes and questions have called out 
is higher than that many higher collegiate schools could furnish, and 
the whole volume stands in evidence that the daily studies of these 
young Shakespearians have become, under sympathetic guidance, an 
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_ 


increasing source of warm interest and intellectual stimulation. The 
book bears, therefore, its own commendation with it. It has proved so 
useful, already, in one class-room that its mission of suggestion and 
application to the practical work of many another may be confidently 
counted on. There is, probably, no teacher of the English literature 
which centres vitally in Shakespeare who would not be interested in 
this suggestive little examination manual, and there is scarcely a 
Shakespeare class or club in the country whose programme would not 
be enriched to edification by the engrafting upon it of some appro- 
priate parts of Professor Thom’s careful and methodic but enthusias- 
tie work. 

One element of essential worth in the artistic comprehension and 
enjoyment of the plays, we would have liked to see made more promi- 
nent. And that is the dramatic action of the plays, whose study, 
together with the intelligent and critical appreciation of good stage 
representations, makes the work of William Shakespeare alive and 
beautiful. But this it is almost daring to suggest as a needed and 
legitimate part of school study, and the earnest sentence with which 
Professor Thom closes his new preface reminds us that even now in 
many unobscure corners to study Shakespeare at all is a little doubt- 
ful. 


“Ttis mournful to think that prejudice still keeps out of some of our 
schouls as a text-book, the greatest artist of our race, who is also one of the 
greatest moralists of the world.” 


Shakespeare and Chaucer examinations, edited, with some remarks on 
the class-room study of Shakespeare, by William Taylor Thom, M.A. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 1888. 12mo., 346 pp. 


AMonG the autographs especially to be prized in Mr. William 
Evarts Benjamin’s recent sale catalogue is a signature of Bacon’s on 
a portion of a document dated September, 1616, the year of Shake- 
speare’s death. A bit of handwriting of Shakespeare’s second 
editor, Alexander Pope, is marked to sell as well as the Chancellor’s 
signature, namely, at $40. Another easily, the greatest of Shake- 
speare editors, Dr. Samuel Johnson, is represented in the list, and 
his autograph undersells Pope’s by two or three dollars. Cheaper 
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still is a letter of Wordsworth dated 1616, in which he regrets that he 
has no poem ready to send to the Shakespeare anniversary. “TI regret 
that I have nothing by me suitable for a purpose so interesting, nor 
do I feel it to be in my power to produce anything worthy of your 
acceptance at this time.” These lines from Milton’s Epitaph on 
Shakespeare he then quotes to fit the case and close his apology :— 


Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What needs thou, such weak witness of thy name? 


St. Patrick’s day of 1888 saw the completion of The Great 
Cryptogram, with which the public has been threatened ever since 
1885. English copyright will be secured for this portentous book by 
issuing it through Messrs. Sampson, Lowe & Co., of London, in 
the country where, Mr. Donnelly says, the greatest interest is 
evinced in the work, at the same time that Messrs. R. 8. Peale 
& Co., of Chicago, publish it here. Before leaving Chicago for 
England a curious meeting was held, March 12th, in Central Music 
Hall, perhaps the most curious over which the writer of a forthcom- 
ing book ever presided. It was virtually a huge newspaperian 
“interview.” The audience constituted itself a body of irresponsible 
interviewers, and the lecturer blandly delivered himself up to be 
interviewed upon the main mystery and cognate Baconianisms. There 
seems to have been a little fun derived from the pow-wow, but less 
information. In fact, all that can be gathered is that upon the arrival 
of the 1st of May nothing can prevent everybody from having his 
chance to buy Mr. Donnelly’s book. To this, we may add a bit of 
the work itself, which the publishers kindly furnish. It is a piece 
from the 763d page of the predestinate one thousand pages, and yet, 
so near the finis as this, so far as may be judged from such a fraction, 
the story does not seem to be in an advanced state. It looks like 
promise stil] instead of fruition. But naturally the publishers would , 
choose a safe, incommunicative morsel. Here it is:— 

I cannot dip into this text, at any point, with any of the primal root- 
numbers, without unearthing a story which coheres perfectly with the 


other numbers. And this has been one cause of the delay in publishing 
my book. I have been tempted to go on and on, working out the marvel-~ 
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lous tale ; and I have heaps of fragments which I have not now time to put 
into shape for publication. I have been like Aladdin in the garden—I 
turn from one jewel-laden tree to another, scarce knowing which to 
plunder, while my publishers are calling down the mouth of the cave for 
me to hurry up. 


At the Aylesford Library sale the second week in March 
four books were offered which attracted the book connoisseurs of 
London and caused high-spirited bidding. They were the first four 
folio editions of Shakespeare. The first editf®n, that of 1623, was 
knocked down at $1000 to Mr. Cowden. The second edition, that of 
1632, went for $700 to Henry Irving. This volume was sold at 
Christie’s in 1785 for one guinea. _It is enriched by a large number 
of annotations in the handwriting of Dr. Johnson. The third and 
fourth editions sold for $62 and $106 respectively. 


THE first volume of the Bankside Shakespeare left the press the 
29th of March. It is its peculiar advantage to give the earliest 


quarto and the folio texts on parallel pages. Great care, has been 
taken in its preparation, and the unusual enterprise deserves the inter- 
ested attention of Shakespeare students. 


THE rich collection of historic playbills, of which their collector and 
owner, Mr. William Henderson, of the Marylebone Press, London, 
sent this magazine a brief description (see March number, pp. 126-7), 
is-valued by him at £250. His Shakespearian collection is of especial 
interest. Of some of the plays, such as Al’s Well and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, it is very hard to find such records. Of others, such 
as Pericles and Titus, even Mr. Henderson’s diligence has 
failed to secure a single bill. In the many remaining plays that 
public and actors have ever loved, this collection is like Macbeth’s 
vision, a line of kings and queens, that seem to stretch out “even to 
the crack o’ doom,” to tell of Shakespeare’s dramatic royalty. It may 
not be amiss to give here Mr. Henderson’s rough list of Hamlets and 
Ophelias, for it will not only give an idea of the worth of the collec- 


tion, but also a cursory view of the Hamletian stage from Sheridan to 
Irving. 
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Hamuets.—Sheridan, Henderson, Curtis, John Kemble (first 
appearance in London), Holman, Cumberland, Cooke (first time), 
Cooper, Wroughton, Johnston (first time), Pope, Brunton, Lacy, 
Junior, Booth, Packens, Powell, Megget; Elliston, Young, Faulkener, 
C. Kemble, Mrs. Powell, Betty (the young Roscius), Hamblin (first time), 
Re (first time Drury Lane) Kean, J. Kemble (last time), Vining, 
David Fisher (first appearance at Bath), Vandenhoff, Mr. Serle (first 
appearance in Englagd), Macready, Young (last appearance on the 
stage), Charles Kean, Cathcart (first time), Wallack (first time, Cov- 
ent Garden), Phelps (first time), C. Kemble (last time), Otway, G. 
V. Brooke (first time), Mr. Henry Betty, Fechter, Powrie, Barry 
Sullivan (first appearance in London), George Melville (first appear- 
ance in London), Evelyn Evans, E. Granville, John Child, Salvini, 
Wilson Barrett, Edwin Booth, Irving. 

OPHELIAS.—Mrs. Chambers, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Baddeley, Mrs. 
Craven, Miss Field, Miss Satchell, Miss Wheeler, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs, 
Bannister, Mrs. Strickland, Mrs. Achmet, Mrs. Billington (first time), 
Mrs. Kemble, Miss Poole (first time on any stage), Mrs. Mountain, 
Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Johnston (first time, Covent Garden), Miss 
Biggs (first time), Mrs. Pope, Mrs. N. Johnston, Miss Kniveton, Miss 
Vining, Mrs. T. Robertson, Miss Reeve (first appearance on any 
stage), Miss Bolton (first time), Mrs. Dickons, Mrs. Matthews (first 
time), Mrs. Wallis, Miss N. Kelly, Mrs. Belfield, Miss Kelly, Miss 
Matthews, Mrs. Sterling, Miss Stephens (Countess of Essex), Miss 
Smith, Miss Cubit, Miss Jarman, Miss L. Kelly, Mrs. Mackenzie 
(first time), Miss King, Miss McNee, Miss Carew, Miss Foote (first 
time), Madam Vestris (first time), Miss Carr (first time), Mrs. N. 
Siddons, Miss Hammersley (first time), Miss Graddon (first time), 
Miss Love, Miss Faucit (first time), Mrs. Selby, Miss Taylor, Mrs. 
Ashton (first time), Miss Turpin, Miss Norton, Miss E. Tree (first 
time), Miss Vincent, Mrs. Waylett, Miss Nuddart, Miss Allison, Miss 
Rainforth, Miss P. Norton, Mrs. Charles Kean, Miss Elizabeth 
Torry, Mrs. R. Barnett, Miss Lebatt, Miss Susan Cushman, Mrs. 
Butler (late Miss Fanny Kemble), Miss May, Miss St. George, Mrs. 
E. G. Saville, Mrs. C. Boyce, Miss Chapman, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, 
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Miss Frankland, Miss Glyn, Miss Reynolds, Miss Neath, Miss Olivia 
Goward, Miss Beaufort, Miss Florence Worth, Mdlle. E. Cattaneo, 
Miss Eastlake, Miss Gerard, Miss Ellen Terry, etc. 


Miscellany. 





To knit again 
This scattered corn into one mutual sheaf. 
—Titus Andronicus, V, iii, 70. 





Tue WASHINGTON SHAKESPEARE PAGEANT.—Birmingham, the 
great Midland city which shares fame with Stratford as a town notable 
for the honors it pays the Warwickshire player, gave Washington a 
successful precedent for the elaborate and elegant Shakespeare show, 
given at Albaugh’s Opera House, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of March, 
for the benefit of the National Homeopathic Hospital. The per- 
formance began with a grand entry of personages representing the 
presentation of Shakespeare at the court of Queen Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Thomas Riggs, of Washington, took the part of Her Majesty, 
and entered preceded by the royal guards, and followed by the lords 
and ladies of the court, knights and maids of honor, as well as by 
the leading members of the Ministry—Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis 
Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Earls of Essex and Leicester. 
The procession was heralded by a flourish of trumpets. The cos- 
tumes accorded with those worn at the period indicated at the English 
court, and the ladies and gentlemen of the Elizabethan Court were 
admirably represented by. prominent social members of the great 
American Court which has developed from Elizabeth’s obscure Vir- 
ginian province. 

By command of the Queen, William Shakespeare was summoned 
and appeared in the person of Mr. John Tweedale, chief clerk of the 
War Department. This character “has never before been represented in 
this country,” and the costume in which it was personated was specially 
prepared for the occasion. Shakespeare was then ordered to give the 
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court a series of scenes selected from his plays, and there were shown 
in succession: the play seene—Hamlet, ILI, iii; the balcony scene— 
Romeo and Juliet, II, ii; Lear’s abdication—Lear, I,i; Falstaff’s 
buck-basket adventure— Merry Wives, III, iti; the fall of Crsar— 
Julius Cesar, III, i; the trial seene—Merchant of Venice, IV, i; the 
banquet scene—Macbeth, III, iv ; the wrestling scene and the hunter’s 
chorus—As You Like It, I, ii, and II, vii; the eve of Bosworth field 
—Richard ITI: V, wii; the Malvolio hoax—Twelfth Night, II, iv; 
Desdemona’s murder— Othello, V, i ; the statue scene— Winter’s Tale, 
V, iti; and the battle of Agincourt—Henry V: iv, vii; the whole 
being fitly concluded by a grand triumphal march headed by 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare and the court, followed by all who had 
appeared in the pantomime. 


IRvinG ON GOETHE AND SHAKESPEARE. — At the reception 
given to Mr. Irving by the Goethe Society of New York, at the 
Madison Square Theatre, on Thursday, the 15th of March, Mr. 
Irving spoke particularly of that phase of Goethe’s career which is of 


immediate interest to the actor and manager. When he acted as 
director of the theatre at Weimar, said Mr. Irving, — 


he tried to give practical life to an ideal which still haunts many earnest 
minds —the ideal which places the functions of the stage entirely above 
the tastes of the public. That is impossible. The popular desire for 
amusement Goethe regarded as degrading; the ordinary passions of 
human nature he sought to elevate into a rarified region of transcendental 
emotion, and the actors, who naturally found some difficulty in soaring 
into this atmosphere, he drilled by the simple process of making them 
recite with their faces to the wall, without the least attempt to imperson- 
ate any character. His theory, in a word, was that the stage should be 
literary and not dramatic, and that it should hold the mirror, not up to 
nature, but to an assemblage of noble abstractions. It is needless to say 
that this ideal was predoomed to failure, and I instance it as a useful warn- 
ing to those whose discontent with the variety of public taste is apt to urge 
them toward impossible reforms. It is no sign of retrogression that there 
is a great popular demand for a kind of entertainment which would have 
excited Goethe’s disgust, and which does not appeal very strongly to yo 

sensibilities or mine. Even genius is sometimes erratic in its appreciation 
of the stage. Goethe himself had astonishing ideas about Shakespeare. 
If there were one thing which Shakespeare understood better than any 
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other it was the law of dramatic effect; yet Goethe thought it necessary 
to reconstruct Romeo and Juliet, and in Wilhelm Meister the players 
find it impossible to perform Hamlet without making Horatio King of 
Norway. When I refreshed my memory of the episode it occurred to me 
that a manager who should ever be accused of taking liberties with 
Faust might console himself with the reflection that they were rather 
overshadowed by the liberties which Goethe took with Shakespeare. 

Nature should be the manager’s ideal and art his familiar, and while 
inspired by the one and aided by the other of these, though his work may 
reflect the variable moods of his generation, because it is primarily his 
business to amuse, the sum of his efforts will be a substantial increase of 
the universal stock of wholesome pleasure. For I consider that the 
theatre gives a rare stimulus to every sort of mind. It affords a world of 
delight to a multitude whose imagination finds little food in their daily 
lives ; it rouses dormant sympathies and makes war on idle prejudices ; it 
presents with viyid force the simplest elements of life to all, and makes 
real to many some of the highest poetry. It is nothing to the purpose 
that some phases of the stage which do not correspond exactly to this 
description should be pointed out. Broadly speaking what I say is true, 
and is an estimate of the functions of the theatre which is borne out by 
the best experience. You will see, therefore, how important it is that an 
institution which exercises such wide and varied influences should have 
all its agencies developed to the highest utility. What is necessary on the 
stage is a harmony of all its features— a unison of all its refinements. 

Shakespeare commands the homage of all the arts, and their utmost 
capacity, when rightly directed, can do no more than pay tribute to his 
splendor —the splendor of the greatest master of our mother tongue, whose 
knowledge of the stage was most innate and varied, whose work is there- 
fore the actor’s greatest pride and most exacting trial. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES.—A n attractive series of paintings is now 
on exhibition at a gallery in Brook-street, London, containing some 
twenty pictures painted by the leading artists of the day for the Lon- 
don Graphic. Sir’ Frederick Leighton, Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Cal- 
deron, Mr. Fildes, Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Frank Dicksee, and a dozen 
artists have each sent an ideal picture of a Shakespearian heroine. Sir 
Frederick Leighton sends a Desdemona, faultless in form and feature, 
and arrayed in the daintiest robe of white and brown and gold; Mr. 
Alma-Tadema a Portia—the Portia of Julius Cesar—noble, heroic, a 
worthy daughter of Cato; Mr. Calderon a Juliet who loves the moon- 
light. Mr. Henry Wood, the painter of Venice, naturally takes the 
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other Portia, and paints her with spirit and intelligence, though to our 
mind he gives her too comic a cast of feature. The Jessica of Mr. Fildes 
is charming, though perhaps her prettiness is excessive. Mr. Val Prin- 
sep’s Mariana is firmly painted, but her expression is rather one of 
simple boredom than of profound dejection. Not for a long time has 
Mr. Phil Morris painted anything so good as his Audrey ; the blowsy 
country wench suits him exactly. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s Cleopatra 
is a cleverly painted figure, which has not much to do with Cleopa- 
tra, and Mr. Goodall’s Miranda is drawn with his usual academic per- 
fection. The catalogue of the exhibition contains some vigorous short 
sketches of the plays, written by Mr. W. E, Henley. 


LATIN VERSION OF THE Sone IN “ CyMBELINE.”—The follow- 
ing Latin version by Goldwin Smith, of “ Fear no more the heat 0’ the 
sun,” originally published in The Varsity, a periodical published at 
the University of Toronto, is clipped from Dr. Rolfe’s always inter- 
esting Shakespearian department in the Literary World ;— 


Seeviat acris hiems, urat sol fervidus agros ; 
Nil tibi quod noceat bruma vel estus habet. 
Exactus tibi jam labor est numerataque merces ; 
Claudit opus vesper, tempus abire domum. 
Aurea sic pueri, sic aurea turba puellee, 
Servorum ut proles sordida pulvis erunt. 


Torva supercilia et gladios contemne potentum ; 
Imperia in manes nulla tyrannus habet. 

Omnia mors sequat ; nec major arundine quercus 
Nec tibi vestis erit cura nec ulla cibi. 

Regum non aliter sceptra atque Machaonis artes 
Pallados et doctze munera pulvis erunt 


Ira Jovis ceelo tonet et micet ignibus ether, 
Non rumpent somnos falmina dira tuos. 

Irrita nec metues mendacis verbera lingue; 
Ultimus hic luctus leetizeque dies. 

Tota cohors Veneris, toto quod in orbe juventee est 
Lege tua, exiguo tempore, pulvis erunt. 





